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A general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club  was 
held  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on  Monday  afternoon,  10th 
February,  1890,  “to  consider  the  great  evil  of  the  Paddy  Tax 
in  Ceylon,  and  the  lamentable  consequences  which  have 
attended  the  collection  and  enforcement  of  the  impost,  and  to 
pass  resolutions  thereon.”  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 
T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Club  and  President 
of  the  Committee,  who,  in  travelling  to  town  from  Midhurst, 
was  unable  to  reach  the  National  Liberal  Club  in  time  for  the 
meeting,  Mr.  J.  W.  Probyn,  hon.  treasurer,  took  the  chair. 
Among  those  present  were  Sir  Edward  W.  Watkin,  Bart.,  M.P., 
Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  Sir  George  Campbell,  K.C.S.I., 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  M.P.,  Mr.  Alexander  Me.  Arthur, 
M.P.,  Mr.  C.  S.  Salmon,  Mr.  I.  S.  Leadam,  Mr.  William  Digby, 
C.I.E.,  Mr.  Ernest  Oppenheim,  Mr.  Charles  Hancock,  Mr.  John 
Capper,  formerly  editor  of  The  Ceylon  Times,  Mr.  Richard 
Gowing  (secretary),  &c. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he  hoped 
that  Mr.  Potter,  who  left  Midhurst  for  London  that  morning, 
would  arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting.  But  in  consequence  of  arrangements  having  been 
made  for  another  meeting  to  be  held  in  that  room  at  four 
o’clock  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  business  of 
this  meeting  at  a somewhat  inconveniently  early  hour.  The 
object  of  calling  the  members  together  was  to  consider  the  evils 
of  the  Paddy  Tax  in  Ceylon,  and  to  pass  resolutions  on  the 
question.  He  would  at  once  call  upon  Mr.  Salmon  to  place 
the  facts  before  the  meeting  and  to  move  a resolution. 
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4 THE  PADDY  TAX  IN  CEYLON. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Salmon  said:  Not  having  been  a resident  in 
Ceyl  Dn  myself,  my  excuse  for  bringing  ^this  Ceylon  question 
befo;  e this  meeting  is  that  I hold  as  it  were  a brief  on  behalf 
of  tl  e peasant  taxpayers  of  that  island.  Mr.  George  Wall’s  is 
an  honoured  name  in  Ceylon,  and  justly  so.  On  many  well- 
kno\  'n  occasions  to  the  people  of  the  island  he  did  yeoman 
servce.  He  fought  well — but  alas!  vainly— for  liberty  of 
spee  jh  and  of  vote  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  now  he  is 
enga  ged  in  the  arduous  battle  for  the  abolition  of  the  taxes  on 
food  A residence  in  the  island  of  30  yeai-s  has  made  him 
intir  lately  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  as 
edit(  r of  the  C&yloii  M.a,iL  and  the  C&ylon  Independent  he  is 
worl  ing  valiantly  in  their  service.  Mr.  Wall  has  begged  the 
Cobc  en  Club  to  take  up  this  matter,  and  I am  here  as  a 
merr  ber  of  the  Committee  of  that  Club  to  advocate  the  abolition 
of  tt  ese  food  taxes.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  Crown  colonies 
in  h(  r Majesty’s  dominions  none  have  had  greater  or  more  able 
adm  nistrators  than  Ceylon,  and  the  chief  officers  in  that 
island  have  been  known  for  their  ability,  their  desire  to  do 
theii  utmost  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  probity  of 
cond  uct  in  all  matters  which  is  so  distinguished  a feature  of 
British  Administration.  No  remarks  that  I may  make,  there- 
fore--for  I shall  have  to  make  many  severe  ones — refer  to 
indi^  iduals  ^ they  refer  to  the  system.  Officials,  no  matter 
wha1  may  be  their  work,  are  bound  to  uphold  what  they  are 
appo  iuted  to  uphold,  and  to  carry  out  the  instructions  they 
recei  ye.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  some  governors  and 
the  officials  under  them,  while  they  have  shown  a not 
unnstuial  interest  in  making  these  food  taxes  as  remunerative 
as  p{  ssible  to  Government,  have  at  the  same  time  done  their 
utm(  St  to  make  the  lot  of  the  peasant  as  endurable  as  possible. 
It  is.  perhaps,  not  the  business  of  any  official  of  Government  to 
advo  3ate  the  abolition  of  a tax,  however  bad.  No  tax  could 
surpi  .ss  the  Paddy  Tax  in  badness,  and  it  says  much  for  its 
badn  3ss  that  even  in  Ceylon,  where  no  one  but  officials  rule  or 
have  any  real  power,  many  distinguished  officials  have  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  the  Paddy  Tax.  The  present  adminis- 
tratis »n  of  the  island,  I am  sorry  to  say,  upholds  these  taxes 
with  all  the  arguments  at  its  command,  notwithstanding  recent 
dreac  ful  revelations  as  to  its  hardship  to  the  people.  The 
peop  e of  Ceylon  look  anxiously  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Cobd  3n  Club  to  determine  in  their  favour  the  vital  question  to 
them  of  food  taxation.  Many  years  ago,  I believe,  the  Cobden 
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Club  did  as' much  as  it  was  then  possible  to  do  in  their  favour 
in  this  matter.  Our  good  secretary,  Mr.  Potter,  M.P.,  was 
then,  as  he  ever  has  been,  a powerful  opponent  of  all  food 
taxation  which  was  proved  to  be  oppressive  to  the  labouring 
population  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions.  Due  to  the 
strong  opposition  of  those  days  the  Cobden  Club  failed  to  get 
the  food  taxes  abolished  in  Ceylon,  but  succeeded  in  mitigating 
the  then  evils  in  the  method  of  collecting  the  tax  by  inducing 
the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  farming  out  of  the  taxes 
collected  on  native-grown  rice  to  the  highest  bidders.  Owing 
to  circumstances  that  will  be  made  manifest  to  this  meeting 
the  sufferings  of  the  people,  due  to  these  food  taxes,  have 
recently  increased  beyond  all  endurance,  and  the  only  practical 
remedy  that  can  be  now  applied  is  the  complete  abolition  of 
these  taxes.  Sir  Edward  Watkiu  has  been  of  signal  service 
to  the  people  of  Ceylon  for  bringing  the  matter  before  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Session.  There  has  been  some  talk 
about  exaggeration,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  there  was 
none  and  could  be  none.  We  w'ork  with  facts,  and  facts 
only — well-authenticated  and  vouched-for  facts — and  it  will 
be  shortly  proved  to  this  meeting  that  the  1,048  deaths 
from  starvation  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  referred  only  to 
one  district  of  the  island,  and  by  no  means  covers  the  whole 
case  against  this  Paddy  Tax  and  the  Government  methods  of 
levying  it.  Mr.  Edge  lias  also  done  good  service  by  compiling 
a very  important  paper  on  the  Paddy  Tax.  Before  saying  more 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  Paddy  Tax,  and 
how  it  originated.  When  the  British  took  over  Ceylon  from 
the  Dutch  the  Kandyan  kingdom  in  the  interior  of  the  island 
was  independent  in  local  matters.  It  was  established  on  a 
feudal  basis  in  so  far  that  the  principal  chiefs  held  land  under 
the  king,  and  the  people  held  of  the  chiefs.  There  were  also 
numerous  royal  villages  and  lands  held  by  cultivators  direct 
from  the  king,  and  there  were  numerous  Bhuddist  monasteries 
who  then,  and  do  to  this  day,  hold  large  possessions  on  which 
they  pay  no  taxes.  Every  chief  paid  tribute  on  his  accession, 
and  generally  a regular  tribute  during  his  chieftainship.  Added 
to  this,  no  doubt,  were  the  usual  irregular  exactions  we  gener- 
ally observe  under  such  regimes.  There  was  likewise  a tribute 
payable  by  both  chiefs  and  royal  tenants  at  stated  intervals, 
and  in  kind,  for  the  support  of  the  royal  household.  The  chiefs 
under  the  king  were  responsible  for  the  erection  and  upkeep  of 
public  buildings  and  works,  and  road  making  and  repairing. 
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Th(  chiefs,  in  fact,  acted  as  vassal  lords,  and,  of  course,  they 
got  the  tribute  payable  by  custom  from  the  people  residing  on 
the  r lands.  Tribute  was  payable  not  on  rice  only,  but 
con  sisted  of  about  a tenth  of  every  kind  of  food  and  produce 
tak  m from  the  soil.  The  villagers  were  grouped  in  communi- 
ties , with  privileges  as  well  as  obligations.  A certain  proportion 
of  ‘ ;arden  and  chena  land  was  attached  to  each  parcel  of  rice 
Ian  1,  and  a tithe  of  the  produce  of  such  other  lands  had  to  be 
pail.  About  the  same  condition  of  things  existed  in  the 
ma'itime  provinces  of  the  island  when  the  British  took 
pos  session.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Kandyan  rebellion  in 
18:7  the  British  Government  established  a new  principle  of 
taxation  in  lieu  of  the  old  one.  The  feudal  system  was 
ab(  lished,  and  by  a proclamation  dated  18th  November,  1818, 
a t IX  on  Paddy  only  was  established  at  1-1 0th  its  yearly  \ueld, 
except  some  places  at  1-1 4th  in  recompense  for  exceptional 
loj  alty.  Previous  to  this  proclamation  other  proclamations  of 
22:  id  April  and  of  3rd  May,  1800,  placed  at  1-lOth  the  tax  on 
all  produce  grown  in  the  maritime  provinces.  This  tax  of 
1-1 0th  on  all  produce  was  subsequently,  very  soon  after,  I 
believe,  only  levied  on  Paddy.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a 
ta:  on  Paddy  only  was  a subsequent  act  of  the  British 
Gov^ernment,  and  not,  as  is  usually  assumed,  a method  of 
im  nemorial  usage  from  ancient  times.  I suppose  taxation  as 
suih  is  a very  immemorial  usage  indeed.  But  in  these  Ceylon 
Government  reports  the  Ceylon  peasant  is  held  forth  as  a 
tyjtical  taxpayer — which  he  very  probably  is — and  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  forego  the  special  privileges  of  the 
Paidy  Tax.  The  Ceylon  Goiya  is  a typical  peasant 
cii  tivator he  is  a very  small  holder  of  land,  all  of 
which  he  cultivates  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  laud  has  been 
he;  editary  in  families  of  cultivators  for  hundreds  of  years  ; even 
froH  before  the  10th  century  or  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eug- 
lard.  In  1834  the  authorities  fully  recognised  the  evils  of  the 
taj , and  let  it  be  known  that  the  Government  could  be  bought 
ou.  by  a ten  years’  purchase  in  four  yearly  instalments.  This 
scl  erne  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  wealthy,  but  the  poor 
pei  ,sant  cultivator  could  not  get  the  money.  The  scheme, 
th(  refore  did  not  work  as  regards  him.  In  1840  the  British 
Go  vernment  introduced  the  infamous  renting  system,  unknown 
before,  generally,  in  the  island,  I believe.  It  was  done  with 
good  intentions,  doubtless.  The  Paddy  Tax  of  districts  was 
pu , up  to  auction  to  tl  e highest  bidder,  and  a splendid  field 
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was  open  for  extortion.  The  poor  peasant  s really  bad  times 
now  began.  He  was  terribly  weighted  down  and  handicapped 
before,  but  now  commenced  for  him  the  weary  fifty  years  of 
starvation,  varied  only  as  to  its  form  and  intensity.  Sonae 
twenty  years  or  more  after  this  the  Cobden  Club  first  intervened, 
and  its  action  no  doubt  hastened  ou  the  next  phase,  the  com- 
mutation system,  which  was  at  first  more  or  less  voluntary, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  cultivator  who  judged  whether  he 
should  adopt  it  or  not.  The  report  of  a Commission  in  1877 
led  to  the  Government  in  1878  making  commutation  of  Paddy 
land  taxation  compulsory  where  and  when  it  deemed  fit.  The 
good  intentions  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  doubtless  also  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  were  defeated  utterly  by  the  machinations  of 
the  tax  collector  on  the  spot.  They  did  not  suppose  the  com- 
mutation system  would  open  out  new  forms  of  abuse  and  lead 
to  the  cultivator  being  still  further  taxed.  The  proclamation 
of  1818  imposed  a tax  of  10  per  cent,  in  kind,  payable  only  on 
the  yield.  What  do  we  see  now  ? A tax  on  the  whole  assumed 
yield  of  native  grown  rice  of  over  20  per  cent. — perhaps  of  25  per 
— payable  in  money  3 it  is  extracted  from  the  peasant 
cultivator  whether  the  crop  be  good  or  bad,  or  a total  failure, 
or  if  the  land  be  not  even  cultivated  that  year.  The  increased 
tax  is  now  computed — but  falsely  computed — on  what  the  land 
should  or  might  yield,  not  on  what  it  does  yield.  It  is  in 
fact  computed  on  what  it  never  can  or  could  yield.  M hen  a 
peasant  happens  to  have  a good  crop  he  has  to  pay  out  of  it 
all  the  arrears  of  taxation  that  may  remain  due  on  the  bad 
crops.  But  in  many  places  the  thing  is  worse ; in  the  Uva  district, 
now  known  for  the  awful  misery  and  dreadful  condition  of  its 
people  in  the  lower  districts — for  every  Rs.lOO  of  the  tax  in 
kind  in  1818,  the  peasantry  have  now  to  pay  Es.350  in 
money!  Within  about  thirty  years  the  Paddy  Tax  has 
been  increased  in  the  Colombo  district  by  145  per  cent., 
in  the  Kandy  district  by  149  per  cent.,  in  the  Matale  by 
73  per  cent.,  in  Matara  by  105  per  cent,,  in  Trincomalee 
by  108  per  cent.,  and  yet  the  cultivated  area  has  not 
increased  in  these  localities.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the 
Government  returns  of  the  actual  yields  of  the  Paddy,  and  the 
taxes  levied  thereon,  taken  from  such  years  where  returns  are 
available.  The  statistics  may  be  seen  in  a letter  to  the  Ceylon 
Mail,  January  11th,  1890,  by  a vrell-known  local  statistical 
authority  under  the  signature  of  “ Jus.”  Now  who  is  respon- 
sible for  all  this  ? Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  Parliament  and 
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people  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  responsible.  And  after 
theso  facts  become  known  every  delay  in  applying  the  one 
remedy  needful,  every  future  death  by  starvation  due  to  taxes 
on  food  in  that  unfortunate  island  must  be  charged  to  them. 
Unfortunate  island  we  must  call  it,  judging  by  the  condition 
of  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  its  magnificent 
caps  bilities  and  the  former  fortunes  made  in  coffee,  and  I hope 
now  being  made  in  tea,  due  to  the  perseverance  and  energy  of 
our  Dlanting  fellow-countrymen.  We  are  apt  to  think,  and 
Secretaries  of  State  often  tell  us,  that  the  island  has  councils 
for  £ xecutive  and  legislative  purposes  which  are  competent. 
No  doubt  the  paraphernalia  of  organised  constitutional  com- 
muii  ities  may  be  seen  here,  but  it  is  only  an  appearance.  The 
Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  the  Governor  and  ten  of  his 
offic  als,  and  of  seven  gentlemen  who  are  not  officials,  nominated 
by  tie  Governor,  None  of  these  non-official  members  may  raise 
any  question  in  Council  which  entails  a money  vote  or  might 
lead  to  one,  and  no  official  member  may  speak  or  vote  except 
as  the  Governor  permits.  The  Governor  can  and  does  pass  any 
mea  sure  he  likes,  when  and  how  he  likes,  and  the  standing 
rulei  I — for  they  have  all  these  grand  names — may  be  suspended 
and  a measure  rushed  through  in  a few  hours  when  the 
Gov  umor  feels  so  inclined.  Those  gentlemen  desirous  to  know 
some  of  the  details  of  these  facts  may  read  the  debates  of  last 
December,  when  the  Honourable  Mr.  Christie,  the  planters’ 
meu  .ber,  tried  in  vain  to  move  for  more  reasonable  terms.  We 
hear  also  a good  deal  of  the  reports  of  Government  agents, 
and  it  is  on  these  reports  that  the  starvation  questions  hinge. 
Ceylin  is  divided  into  provinces,  whose  chiefs — permanent 
officials — are  called  Government  agents.  They  are,  in  fact, 
vice-governors,  magistrates,  collectors,  lord-lieutenants,  all  in 
one,  with  great  power  and  influence— all  under  the  direct  orders 
of  tl  e Governor,  the  autocratic  ruler.  These  gentlemen  send 
year  y reports  to  the  Governor,  and  these  reports  are  supposed 
to  give  the  exact  condition  of  the  province,  I say  suppose 
advi  ledly.  These  reports  are  printed  by  order  of  the  Governor 
for  the  information  of  the  Council  of  Government,  and  I 
suppose  also  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  But  what  actually 
take ! place  ? Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  hardly  be  credited  in 
England  that  the  reports  of  these  competent  gentlemen — for 
comjietent  they  doubtless  are  as  English  gentlemen  of  high 
trail  ing  and  irreproachable  probity— the  reports  of  these 
gent  emen  are  not  p^iven  in  their  integrity.  This  new  and 
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unfortunate  feature  was,  I may  say,  discovered  a month  or 
two  back  by  the  merest  accident.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Christie, 
a gentleman  who  does  honour  to  the  community  of  planters 
for  whom  he  is  the  Council  member,  a gentleman  whose  evident 
capacities  would  be  valuable  in  any  Parliament,  sat  on  a sub- 
committee of  the  Council.  The  sub-committee  had  occasion  to 
put  a question  to  a Government  agent  of  a province,  and  this  high 
official  in  reply  sent  an  extract  from  the  yearly  report  he  had  sent 
in  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Christie  found  the  extract  was  not  in  the 
report  printed  as  usual  for  the  information  of  Council  and  the 
Colonial  Office.  At  the  next  Council — the  Governor  did  not 
attend — he  asked  the  meaning  of  this,  and  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary explained  that  the  extract  had  been  cut  out,  and  that  the 
reports  of  these  distinguished  officials  could  be-^I  forget  the 
words  he  made  use  of — but  practically  that  they  could  be 
mutilated  for  four  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  not  go 
into  these  reasons.  Mr.  Christie,  while  showing  a natural 
repugnance  to  any  such  proceedings  for  any  reasons  whatsoever, 
proved  beyond  cavil  that  the  excisions  he  referred  to  were  not 
covered  by  any  of  the  four  reasons  given.  The  excisions  were, 
it  appears,  of  great  importance  in  reference  to  the  questions  at 
issue.  This  is  how  things  are  done  at  Ceylon.  I said  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  evils  happening  in  Ceylon,  because  there  is  no  other 
tribunal  to  appeal  to.  But  this  statement  must  be  qualified. 
We  see  the  reports  giving  the  actual  condition  of  the  people 
are  not  permitted  to  be  published  in  their  integ'rity.  But  even 
as  they  are  published  what  does  Parliament  know  about  them? 
Simply  nothing.  These  reports  are  never  seen  by  any  Member 
of  Parliament.  They  are  not  even  to  be  had  in  the  libraiy  of 
the  British  Museum.  I have  no  doubt  they  are  in  the  Colonial 
Office.  I do  not  believe  they  are  read  by  the  officials  of  that 
office,  because  some  of  these  reports — notwithstanding  all 
excisions — contain  such  dreadful  and  startling  facts  that  no 
Englishman  at  home  could  read  them  without  being  shocked, 
and  without  informing  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  real  state 
of  the  island.  These  starvation  questions  are  nothing  new. 
The  1,048  deaths  in  a few  years  due  to  starvation  in  the 
Newara  Eliya  district  of  Ceylon  is  only  one  incident  among 
many  which  can  be  all  traced  more  or  less  to  this  Paddy  Tax. 
It  is  true  the  1,048  deaths  more  immediately  affected  the 
Government,  because  its  evictions  of  the  unhappy  people 
aggravated  the  evils  beyond  measure,  under  which  they  were 
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\ alrei.dy  suffering.  To  give  some  instances.  In  the  year  1864 

, the  igent  for  the  North-West  Province  sent  in  a report  showing 

' that  during  the  year  1860-61  8,000  people  died  of  starvation, 

and  the  diseases  engendered  thereby  in  his  district  in  six 
months,  but  the  Paddy  Tax  was  collected  nevertheless  as  far  as 
it  could  be.  In  none  of  the  papers  published  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Parliament  was  this  awful  calamity  referred  to.  The 
agei  it  of  the  Southern  Province  at  about  the  same  time  reports 
a m jrtality  of  one-tenth  of  the  population  in  one  year  due  to 
war  t of  food,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  it  hi  the  Government 
Bill } Book  dealing  with  that  year.  This  state  of  things^  has 
con  .inued  up  to  date.  Did  any  Blue  Book  tell  us  that  within 
the  last  few  years  the  Ceylon  Government  sold  up  and  evicted 
' fron  their  lands  85,380  people— men,  women,  and  children, 

, the  old  granny,  and  the  babe — families  of  poor  peasant  culti- 

' vators,  and  dispossessed  them  of  29,182  ancestral  or  family 
acris  for  the  71,551  rupees  due  for  arrears  of  Grain  Tax'?  Of 
course  not.  Who  knows  that  60  per  1,000  is  a recent  death 
rat(  in  the  Uva  district  due  to  want  of  food?  Who  knew  of 
the  starvation  cases  at  Newara  Eliya?  No  one.  The  present  duty 
on  i^addy  comes  to  about  the  average  of  22|  per  cent,  of  its 
value  on  the  threshing  floor,  and  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton 
Goi  don,  and  others  tell  us  that  such  a tax,  in  face  of  such  facts, 
is  n Dt  oppressive  to  the  people ! Then  there  is  a tax  of  29  cents 
per  bushel  on  imported  rice,  and  I understand  there  is  also  an 
exp  art  duty  from  India  and  Burmah  levied  on  the  same.  How 
har  i on  the  people  of  Ceylon  must  all  this  be  ! The  duty  on 
imj  orted  rice  is  also  unjust  to  the  planter,  who  has  to  give  12 
bushels  a year  to  his  coolie  labourer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I shall 
not  detain  this  meeting  longer.  In  a pamphlet  on  the  question 
jus’  published  by  the  Cobden  Club  I enter  into  some  other 
det  lils  which  will,  I hope,  help  to  make  clear  the  position,  and 
aid  our  Members  of  Parliament  in  getting  these  food  taxes 
abolished.  But  I have  to  make  one  statement  with  regard  to 
Mr,  Moir’s  report  on  the  1,048  deaths  from  starvation  in  the 
Ne  vara  Eliya  district.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  1887 
repu’t  of  the  Government  agent,  Mr.  Le  Mesurier.  Well,  when 

I the  dreadful  facts  became  known,  not  through  the  Government 

Bli  e Books  which  were  silent,  but  through  the  press,  the 
Go  'ernment  wished  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
figi  res.  To  do  this  the  lists  had  to  be  examined.  These  lists 
: could  not  be  found!  Strange  to  say,  they  are  lost  I WeB, 

! fres  h lists,  not  so  accurate  due  to  lapse  of  time,  have  been  again 
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got  together  by  Mr.  Le  Mesurier,  and  these  new  lists  give  not 
1,048  deaths,  as  first  given,  but  981.  Mr.  Moir’s  report  mani- 
pulates these  figures  to  show  that  Mr.  Le  Mesurier  is  not 
accurate.  We  maintain  that  IVIr.  Le  Alesurier  is  accurate,  and 
we  state  that  the  lists  will  prove  this.  But  the  lists — the  new 

lists are  omitted  from  the  appendices  printed  with  Mr.  Aloir’s 

report  for  the  information  of  Parliament,  the  excuse  being  they 
are  too  voluminous.  That  excuse  must  not  hold.  The  Ceylon 
Government  spends  far  larger  sums  on  matters  of  much  less 
importance.  These  lists  will  show  the  name  of  each  field  sold 
by  Government,  and  the  name  of  its  owner  and  of  every 
member  of  his  household  evicted,  and  the  fate  of  each  one 
separately  is  traced  to  his  death,  and  we  want  to  see  it. 
Gentlemen,  I conclude  with  hoping  that  this  year  will  see  the 
last  of  these  Ceylon  food  taxes.  I have  been  asked  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cobden  Club  to  lay  before  you  to  the  best  of  nay 
ability  the  case  of  the  poor  Ceylon  cultivator,  a hard  case 
indeed  I But  these  poor  cultivators  will  be  filled  with  a new 
life  and  with  hope  when  they  hear  that,  through  the  Cobden 
Club,  Parliament  has  taken  up  their  cause  with  the  determina- 
tion to  see  them  righted.  (Applause.)  I beg  to  move: 

That  the  grave  evils  attending  the  taxes  on  home-grown  corn— known 
as  the  “ Paddy  Tax  ” — in  the  Island  of  Ceylon  are  so  lamentable,  and  so 
serious  a drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  island,  that 
Parliament  be  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  condemnatory  of  their 
continuance.  That  the  duty  on  imported  rice  is  also  an  evil  almost  as 
serious  as  the  “ Paddy  Tax,”  for  it  materially  increases  the  cost  of  the 
chief  food  of  the  labouring  population.  _ It  weighs  on  the  well-being  of 
the  people  in  general  and  the  due  industrial  development  of  the  island. 
That  Parliament  be  called  upon,  also,  to  express  disapproval  of  the 
continuance  of  this  tax. 

Air.  I.  S.  Leadam,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said : Air.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  the  task  of  bringing  before  the  public  and 
Parliament  the  effects  and  incidence  of  the  Paddy  Tax  in 
Ceylon  is  one  particularly  appropriate  to  the  Cobden  Club, 
founded,  as  it  has  been,  to  commemorate  and  maintain  the 
policy  of  Free  Trade  as  initiated  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  Paddy  Tax  is  a case  of  rn  aggravated  form  of  corn 
law.  We  were  satisfied  in  this  country  to  place  an  import  duty 
on  foreign  corn.  In  Ceylon,  in  addition  to  the  import  tax, 
there  is  a duty  on  rice  wdiich  is  grown  in  the  island.  This, 
which  is  called  the  Paddy  Tax,  is  one  which  violates  all  the 
cardinal  rules  of  taxation,  and,  therefore,  as  the  Cobden  Club 
is  not  merely  concerned  wnth  general  questions  of  humanity, 
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but  directs  its  attention  particularly  to  economical  principles, 
this  s a question  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  them.  The 
max  ms  of  Adam  Smith  with  regard  to  taxation  are  now 
generally  accepted  ; and  all  those  maxims  are  violated  by  the 
Padfly  Tax.  The  first  of  Adam  Smith’s  maxims  is  that  the  tax 
, shoe  Id  be  proportionate  to  the  revenue  derived  by  the  protected, 

I by  tie  efforts  and  action  of  the  Government.  The  Paddy  Tax 
is  UDt  a proportional  tax  in  Adam  Smith’s  sense.  It  is  the 
reve  ’se.  It  is  a tax  which  hits  the  poor  cultivator  only.  There 
is  nc  land  tax  spread  over  the  island  in  the  shape  of  an  imposi- 
tion at  once  on  the  poor  tenant  and  the  rich  European 
landDwner.  Twelve  years  ago  the  attention  of  the  legislature 
of  ('eylon  was  called  to  this  tax,  and  a Commission  was 
appc  inted  to  inquire  into  its  incidence  and  the  possibility  of 
substitution  of  a land  tax.  The  composition  of  that 
Commission  was  not  favourable  to  such  a substitution; 
it  c<  nsisted  of  ten  members,  of  "whom  six  Avere  landowners. 
But  notwithstanding  this  the  Commission  reported  in  favour  of 
that  proposal,  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  some  date,  sine  die,  a 
land  tax  should  be  substituted  for  the  Paddy  Tax.  So  far  from 
that  the  Paddy  Tax  has  been  increased  in  stringency.  Another 
max  m of  Adam  Smith’s  is  that  taxation  should  be  certain. 
The  Paddy  Tax  is  an  uncertain,  an  arbitrary  tax — a tax  which 
from  time  to  time  has  been  increased  at  the  volition  of  the 
Gov(  rnment.  Mr.  Salmon  has  given  you  the  increases  which 
have  taken  place  in  various  provinces.  Mr.  Moir  (the  Govern- 
mem  agent)  admits  that  in  1864  the  tax  was  generally  raised 
by  1 28  per  cent,  at  one  stroke ; and  in  the  Newara  Eliya 
district,  in  which  the  1,048  deaths  have  taken  place,  it  appears, 
if  W(  may  believe  the  Ceylon  Independent,  the  editor  of  which, 
Mr.  r\all,  is  one  of  the  principal  movers  against  this  tax,  the 
tax  ^^as  tripled — raised  300  per  cent. — in  the  coarse  of  20  years. 

I ne(d  scarcely  point  out  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  cultivator  finds  himself  he  is  not  very  likely  to  do  his  best 
for  1 is  fields.  He  is  not  very  likely,  suffering  thus  from  an 
arbit  'ary  tax  increased  at  will  by  the  Government,  to  cultivate 
his  fields  in  such  an  efficient  way  as  to  render  them  liable  to  a 
high(  r assessment.  Another  maxim  is  that  the  tax  should  be 
levied  in  a way  in  some  degree  suitable  to  the  convenience  of 
the  tixpayer.  How  does  that  maxim  apply  in  the  case  of  those 
’ who  Day  the  Paddy  Tax?  In  the  years  1881,  1882,  and  1883 
j there  was  a convergence  of  circumstances  hostile  to  the 

^ culti'^ators.  It  appears  that  from  time  immemorial  the 
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inhabitants  of  Ceylon  had  enjoyed  a right  of  common  called 
in  their  language  the  chena,  which  allowed  them  to  disafforest 
wastes  and  plant  and  convert  them  into  corn  land.  'In  1882 
the  Government  greatly  restricted  these  chenas;  and  at  the 
same  time  there  took  place  a failure  of  the  coffee  crop.  It  is 
admitted — you  will  find  evidence  of  it  in  Mr.  Salmdn’s  pamphlet 
— that  the  natives  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  Paddy 
Tax,  not  really  out  of  the  profits  of  the  Paddy,  but  out  of  the 
profits  of  the  coffee  gardens.  Therefore,  of  course,  when  the 
coffee  gardens  failed  in  consequence  of  the  coffee  blight,  they 
found  themselves  unable  to  meet  their  obligations.  Then  a 
third  circumstance  occurred  which  made  a stringant  demand 
for  the  tax  particularly  inconvenient  to  the  poor  cultivator. 
All  the  arrears  were  demanded  at  once.  The  Government  had 
allowed  the  arrears  to  grow  up  between  1878  and  1882,  and 
in  1882  the  Government  agent,  according  to  Mr.  Le  Mesurier, 
insisted  upon  the  arrears  being  paid  up.  So  that  you  see  that 
at  a time  when  their  common  rights  were  diminished,  and  when 
the  coffee  gardens  on  which  they  relied  for  the  payment  of  the 
tax  had  failed,  the  Government  insisted  on  a payment  of 
arrears  for  four  years  past.  Another  example  of  the  incon- 
venient method  of  levying  this  tax  is  that  the  Paddy  grounds 
during  these  years  were  as  unfruitful  as  the  coffee  gardens. 
Whereas,  in  the  old  time  there  was  a remission  of  taxation  in 
unfruitful  years,  and  in  some  years,  under  the  ancient  kings, 
when,  there  was  a complete  failure  of  the  crop,  no  tax  was 
levied  at  all,  to-day  the  tax  is  levied  on  a hypothetical 
yield,  and  not  on  the  actual  yield.  Now  another  maxim 
of  Adam  Smith’s  is  that  every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived 
as  both  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
'people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  above  what  it  brings 
into  the  public  treasury  of  the  State.  It  is  stated  that  no 
fewer  than  15,000  families  have  been  sold  up  for  no  more  than 
Es.45,000,  possibly  for  not  more  than  Rs. 30,000;  so  that  each 
family  has  been  sold  out  of  its  home  for  a tax  of  about  two 
rupees.  According  to  the  Ceylon  Independent  there  have  been 
sales  of  8,594  acres  for  taxes  averaging  RI'70  per  acre.  The 
sale  price  of  land  in  Ceylon  is  no  doubt  unfamiliar  to  some  of 
you  ; but  I find  from  the  last  Parliamentary  returns  in  1888, 
that  the  Government  price  of  land  sold  to  natives  in  1887 
averaged  Rs.l5  an  acre.  In  1885  the  Government  could  not 
get  as  much  as  Rs.5  an  acre.  I find  it  stated,  however,  in  Mr. 
Salmon’s  book,  I think  it  is,  that  land  in  Ceylon  frequently  com- 
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ma  ids  as  much  as  Rs.50  an  acre,  but  it  had  been  thrown  into 
the  market  in  such  large  quantities  by  the  sudden  demand  for 
the  arrears  of  Paddy  Tax  that  it  could  not  be  sold  at  all.  To 
show  to  what  an  extent  these  sales  of  land  have  gone  on  in 
Ce'ilon  it  is  stated  that  in  one  of  the  provinces,  Uva,  27  per 
ceu  t.  of  the  whole  cultivable  land  has  been  sold  under  circum- 
sta  ices  of  this  sort,  the  former  owners  being,  of  course,  rendered 
practically  destitute.  The  history  of  this  tax  has  been  a good 
illr  stration  of  the  old  story  of  the  goose  and  the  golden  eggs. 
Th  5 area  under  Paddy  has  declined,  and  consequently  the 
amDunt  of  the  grain  tax  revenue  has  declined  too.  And  as 
she  wing  that  the  mischief  wrought  is  not  confined  to  the  Paddy- 
fiel  i cultivators,  the  entire  area  of  land  under  cultivation  is 
adi  aitted  to  have  decreased.  The  Government  does  not  find 
thi  3 Paddy  Tax  to  have  been  an  economical  plan,  because  not 
only  has  the  revenue  decreased,  but  it  has  had,  out  of  common 
hu  nanity,  or  perhaps  for  fear  of  political  disturbances,  to  _ put 
its  hand  into  its  pockets  to  relieve  these  people.  It  has  ruined 
th(  m first  and  relieved  them  afterw^ards,  and  of  course  the  relief 
hai.  not  been  by  any  means  adequate  to  compensate  the  people 
for  the  mischief  that  the  Government  has  wrought.  One  would 
lik  3 to  know — these  facts  being  ascertainable — wdiether  one  of 
th(  natural  consequences  of  starvation  has  ensued,  namely,  an 
inc  rease  of  crime.  The  statistics  of  crime  in  Ceylon  are 
ex(  eedingly  imperfect.  There  are  a few  statistics  for  the  last 
tw  ) or  three  years;  but  in  order  to  get  at  any  result  it  is  neces- 
sai  y to  compare  these  with  the  figures  for  former  years,  and  for 
former  years  there  are  no  detailed  statistics  of  crime  at  all. 
Statistics  of  crime  are  largely  indicative  of  the  condition  of  a 
people,  and  I think  those  here  who  are  Members  of  Parliament 
wt  1 agree  with  me  that  Parliament  ought  to  be  furnished  with 
ad.  iquate  statistics.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  death-rate  : Con- 
sidering  the  importance  of  the  Colony  of  Ceylon  the  returns  are 
ridicuously  jejune.  Since  I came  into  this  room  I have  had  put 
into  my  hands  a copy  of  the  Ceylon  Mail  of  January  18th,  1890, 
frond  w’hich  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  this  destitution  is  still 
op.  .rating  in  Ceylon.  It  is  stated  here  that  in  one  province  the 
deuth-rate  has  risen  from  27  per  cent,  in  1886  to  38‘2  in  1888; 
aii'l  in  other  divisions  from  38  and  35  in  1886  to  54’6  and  58*2 
in  1888.  Mr.  Salmon  has  spoken  of  the  secret  and  despotic 
m(  thods  of  government  in  Ceylon.  Itisaserious  matterthat  when 
ag  mts  responsible  for  the  condition  of  their  provinces  send  up 
rejiorts  to  the  Central  Government,  there  should  be  an  excision 


of  passages  which  do  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the  Governor, 
that  there  should  be  no  freedom  of  speech  in  the  legislature, 
and  that  the  returns  to  the  Parliament  of  this  country  should 
be  so  inaccurate  as  they  are.  We  are  not  treading  on  dangerous 
ice.  We  are  not  raising  a constitutional  question  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  people  of  Ceylon,  but  one  of  the 
relations  of  the  Government  of  Ceylon  to  the  Parliament  of  this 
country.  Assuming  that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  the 
Government  of  Ceylon  should  be  conducted  on  despotic  lines, 
at  any  rate  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Parliament  and  people  of 
this  country  to  see  that  the  despotism  is  benevolent.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  W.  Digby,^C.I.E.,  said  there  was  no  need  for  him  to 
repeat  any  of  the  facts  that  had  been  laid  before  the  meeting, 
or  to  set  forth  any  further  details  intended  to  prove  the  case. 
He  took  the  course  of  addressing  to  those  present  a fevr  practical 
remarks  rather  than  of  going  into  the  evidence,  because  not 
only  had  that  evidence  been  laid  before  them  already  but  it 
would  also  be  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Club  and^  of  the 
public  in  a much  larger  measure  in  a short  time.  What  he 
would  like  to  impress  upon  the  Club  was  this,  that  in  carrying 
out  this  work  they  were  showing  that  they  w^ere  a body  who,  in 
a matter  of  this  sort,  were  determined  when  once  they  had  put 
their  hand  to  the  plough  to  keep  it  there.  Never  mind  how 
long  the  furrow,  they  intended  to  plough  it  to  the  end.  It  v as 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  since  Mr.  Potter,  on  behalf 
of  the  Club,  brought  the  Ceylon  revenue  farming  system  and 
the  food  taxes  before  Parliament,  and  so  efficient  was  his  action 
that  a Commission  was  appointed  which  reported  against  the 
continuance  of  the  farming  system,  and  which  recommended 
the  merging  of  the  Paddy  Tax  into  a general  land  tax  at  some 
future  time.  Of  course  it  was  for  the  officials  at  Ceylon  to  see 
that  this  recommendation  was  carried  out.  They  had  neglected 
their  duty,  and  the  Cobden  Club  was  now  merely  continuing 
the  good  work  which  had  been  begun  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  At  that  time  public  opinion  in  Ceylon  was  absolutely 
quiescent ; now  it  was  pretty  strongly  expressed,  and  was  with 
the  Cobden  Club.  Out  of  the  four  daily  papers  in  the  island 
three  were  in  favour  of  the  course  which  the  Cobden  Club  had 
taken ; and  he  thought  that  this  was  now  a matter  in  which 
they  should  link  the  people  of  Ceylon  with  themselves  in  what 
they  were  doing,  and  should  let  them  know  in  Ceylon  that  if 
the  Cobden  Club  fought  their  battles  they  should  do  their  part, 
and  furnish  the  Club  not  only  wdth  information  but  with 
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expressions  of  public  opinion  which  would  be  of  great  value 
both  in  Parliament  and  outside  it.  He  suggested  that  the  Club 
should  put  itself  into  communication  with  the  Ceylon  National 
Asso  nation  at  Colombo  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  That 
Asso  nation  was  in  a position  to  elicit  expressions  of  opinion 
and  bcus  them.  Fifteen  years  ago  no  organisation  of  the  kind 
was  n existence.  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  for  whose  action  in  this 
matter  in  the  hlouse  of  Commons  already  they  were  grateful, 
couL  I possibly  do  their  cause  a great  service  by  securing  the 
help  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  Sir  Edward  were  to  go  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  remind  him  that  when  he  first  entered 
upoi  office,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  became  Under-Secretary 
for  t le  Colonies,  he  gave  his  attention  to  the  taxation  of  Ceylon 
as  it  existed  at  that  time — and  as  it  still  exists  at  the  present 
day  ; if  he  reminded  Mr.  Gladstone  that  he  left  a report  in  the 
Colonial  Office  in  which  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the  time 
had  irrived  for  a revision  of  the  system  of  taxation  in  Ceylon, 
with  a view  to  its  adaptation  to  the  altered  circumstances  and 
pros]  lects  of  the  Colony ; and  if  he  further  reminded  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  Earl  Grey  recorded  his  entire  agreement  with 
his  routhful  coadjutor’s  opinion,  Mr.  Gladstone  would,  he 
thou  ^ht,  be  willing  to  give  the  Club  his  active  sympathy  in  this 
mov(  ment.  (Cheers.) 

Si  ’ Edward  Watkin  wished  to  say  a word  or  two  in 
exph  nation.  He  must  disclaim  the  merit  of  having  done 
auyt  ling  in  this  matter  beyond  attempting  to  elicit  information 
from  the  Government — an  attempt  in  which  he  had  not  been 
very  successful — and  making  some  private  corumunications,  on 
matters  of  which  he  had  some  personal  knowledge,  to  the 
Colo  lial  Secretary.  With  regard  to  his  making  any  repre- 
sent; ,tions  to  Mr.  Gladstone  he  must  state  that  he  had  no  right 
to  n ake  any  representations  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  proper 
way,  if  an  appeal  was  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Gladstone  on  this  or 
any  )ther  question,  would  be  for  the  Committee  of  the  Club,  of 
whica  he  (Sir  Edward)  was  not  a member,  to  approach  him  on 
the  £ ubject.  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  all  knew,  was  their  common 
property.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  They  knew  that  if  they 
laid  ;i  case  of  this  kind  before  him  and  showed  him  they  were 
right  they  would  always  have  his  sympathy  and  his  cordial 
help.  (Cheers.)  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  question  itself 
wouli  not  be  brought  into  proper  focus  without  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  For  himself  he  had  very  great  faith 
in  a searching  examination  made  by  a chosen  committee  of  the 
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House  of  Commons  a committee  containing  men  like  Sir 
George  Campbell,  Mr.  Picton,  Mr.  Me.  Arthur,  and  others  whom 
he  saw  around  him.  The  Cobden  Club  would  not  do  its  duty 
in  this  matter  unless  it  prepared  some  sort  of  organization 
w ich  would  practically  create  an  active  propaganda  on  the 
question.  It  would  not  be  settled  with  rose  water  and  kid 
gloves.  Men  like  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  went  to  these  Crown 
dependencies,  where  there  there  was  no  public  opinion  with 

Idtle  of  a courageous  press,  and  gradually 
drifted  into  the  exercise  of  a petty  despotism-he  used  the 
word  in  no  offensive  sense;  he  meant  that  the  influence  of  the 
encumstances  p-adually  led  them,  by  a sort  of  inclined  plane 
process,  d^’ift  into  a policy  which,  in  their  calmer  judgment, 
they  would  be  the  first  to  condemn.  If  the  Cobden  Club  would 
take  this  matter  up  in  the  way  of  active  agitation,  he  (Sir 
Edward)  was  willing  to  subscribe,  say  £20,  to  a fund  for  the 
purpose;  but  he  could  not,  as  had \een ’suggest^,  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  question  in  the  House  of'Commons.  He 
had  neither  the  time  nor  the  energy.  They  ought  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  a committee  who  would  make  a searchin^r 
investigation;  and  his  (Sir  Edward’s)  very  humble  help  wouM 
be  quite  at  the  service  of  any  gentlemen  who  would  take  the 
mattei  up  and  whose  standing  in  the  House  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  would  give  weight  to  anything  which  he  might  say. 

Sn  George  Caiipbell  entirely  agreed  that  the  great  thing 
was  to  get  at  the  truth  of  this  case.  He  confessed  that  hf 
Miew  surprisingly  httle  of  this  question  considering  that  he  had 
always  been  inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  these  matters.  He 
^^ot  qmte  understand  whether  the  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  thern  had  any  personal  knowledge  of  Ceylon  • and  he 

S'thf  H ^ should  be  disinclined  to  take  up  the  question 
m the  House  of  Commons  on  the  strength  of  passages  in  Ceylon 
newspapers.  At  the  same  time  he  was  aware  that  there  was  a 
great  disposition  in  these  colonies  to  throw  most  of  the  burden 

Ld'^MtT  ^ Jamaica 

f t colonies;  and  in  Ceylon 

also  that  seemed  to  be  the  case.  He  hoped  if  matters  in 

pylon  were  a^eplorably  bad  as  they  had  been  represented 

to  be  they  w^ould  have  the  fiicts  placed  before  them  in  such  a 

complete  and  precise  way  before  the  House  of  Commons  that 

ey  would  p able  to  ask  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  probe 
this  mattGr  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Digby  : May  I be  allowed  to  say  a word  in  reply  to  Sir 
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S ir  George  Campbell  ? I have  lived  in  Ceylon  for  a number  of 
y3ars.  It  was  on  my  recommendation,  fifteen  years  ago,  that 
t]ie  Cobden  Club  were  induced  to  move  in  this  matter.  I did 
n Dt  myself  to-day  produce  a statement  of  facts,  because  I did 
n)t  want  to  trouble  the  meeting  with  a thrice-told  tale, 
iut,  in  reply  to  the  observations  with  regard  to  newspaper 
piragraphs,  I may  remark  that  every  statement  of  fact  which 
h as  been  made  by  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Leadam  this  afternoon 
h as  been  made  from  Government  reports,  and  in  no  case  from  a 
n 3wspaper. 

Mr.  Hancock  suggested  that  the  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr. 
I igby  should  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the  Club  should  place 
ilself  in  communication  with  the  National  Association  of 
C eylon,  with  a view  to  united  action. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  the  vote,  and  carried  unani- 
n lously. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  as  Sir  Edward  Watkin  had  felt 
himself  compelled  to  refuse  the  request  that  he  should  bring 
t lis  question  before  the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  well  to 
pass  a resolution  empowering  the  Committee  to  make  arrange- 
E lents  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  said  he  agreed  with  Sir  George 
C ampbell  that  those  who  took  the  lead  in  the  matter  should 
lave  a personal  knowledge  of  the  question.  He  thought  if  the 
matter  were  left  to  the  Committee  of  the  Club  they  would  be 
a ble  to  make  what  arrangements  were  necessary.  He  therefore 
moved: — 

That  the  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  arrange  for  bringing  the 
q uestion  before  the  House  of  Commons, 

Mr.  PicTON,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried 
I uanimously. 

Mr,  Hancock  moved,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Digby’s 
s iggestion  : — 

That  these  resolutions  be  communicated  to  the  Ceylon  National 
A ssociation,  and  that  the  Committee  of  the  Cobden  Club  invite  the 
c )-operation  of  that  Association  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Digby  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  Sir  Edward  Watkin’s  sug- 
gestion that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  induced  to 
ii  istitute  an  enquiry  into  the  matter  was  well  worthy  of  consi- 
d oration. 


The  Chairman  said  that  Mr.  Potter,  the  President  of  the 
Committee,  was  anxious,  if  time  allowed,  that  they  shoukl 
consider  the  question  of  an  Ocean  Penny  Postage.  He  thought 
it  was  a question  which  the  Cobden  Club  might  take  up. 
Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pronounce  at  this  meeting 
distinctly  in  favour  of  that  proposal,  but  at  any  rate  it  w'ould 
be  well  for  the  Club  to  show  itself  favourable  to  any  course 
which  might  tend  to  facilitate  communication  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country.  It  was  an  anomaly  that 
letters  cost  more  when  sent  from  England  to  the  colonies  than 
when  sent  from  Germany.  His  own  opinion  was  in  favour  of 
a penny  postage,  but  it  would  not  be  well  for  the  Club  now  to 
pledge  itself  to  that.  They  might,  however,  consider  whether 
they  should  not  put  themselves  in  a friendly  attitude  towai’ds 
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T 'he  Chairman  said  he  was  very  glad  the  question  had  been 
ventilated,  because  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed 
woi  Id  enable  the  Committee,  at  their  next  meeting,  to  act  w^th 
the  knowledge  that  there  was  a general  feeling  in  favour  | of 
son  ething  which  would,  at  any  rate,  reduce  the  anomalies 
which  at  present  existed  in  connection  with  Colonial  postage 
rat(  s,  without,  however,  pledging  themselves  to  an  Ocean  Penny 
Pos  tage. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman,  moved  by  Mr.  Salmon,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Ha  icock. 

! 
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